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THREE CRITICS OF SOCIALISM. 

Mr. James J. Hill, The Hon. Morgan J. O'Brien, 
M. Georges Clemenceau. 

BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 



I. 

Charles Kinglsey says that every generous man begins as a 
Radical and gradually grows Conservative. So, perhaps, most of 
us have been Socialists, whether from a desire to see mankind 
enter Paradise, or in some period of depression, when Fate has 
borne hardly on us. Yet we awake from our dreams. We come 
to realize that Socialism would violate some of the deepest prin- 
ciples of life. With the best motive, grave injury would be 
done. Above all, individual liberty would suffer, and we 
should lose ground that it cost centuries of strife and sorrow 
to win. 

It is significant of the present day, when the tide of Socialism 
is rising in many lands, that the opposition to Socialism is grow- 
ing clearer and more outspoken, and is resting on deeper principles 
and broader considerations. There is a wise apprehension lest, 
fleeing from lesser evils, we might fall into greater, moving 
backward into the darkness, not forward toward the light. Three 
distinguished men have recently spoken on themes related to 
Socialism, helping us to new views of its promises and dangers, 
and bringing into relief certain principles of life. Widely differ- 
ing in aim, they are one in lucidity and force. And two of them 
are the more valuable witnesses, because they are not primarily 
criticising Socialism at all. With a quite different purpose in 
mind they nevertheless bring out certain facts in conflict with 
the claims of Socialism, and they make us aware of serious dangers 
which the Socialists ignore. 
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II. 

Mr. James J. Hill is one of these indirect critics. At the 
Minnesota State Fair he delivered an address on " The Nation's 
Future," full of practical wisdom, and enriched with grave elo- 
quence, which bears very strongly on our theme. Let me first 
try to give an outline of Mr. Hill's view, and then show how it 
touches Socialism. 

Speaking of our national life, Mr. Hill reminds us that we 
should always look forward. The ideal of the prudent, loving, 
careful head of every family is the true ideal for a nation. Thus, 
looking to the middle of the twentieth century, we make the 
startling discovery that only forty-four years hence this country 
will have to meet the wants of two hundred million people. Where 
are these people to be employed, and how supported ? When the 
search-light is thus suddenly turned on, we find ourselves face to 
face with no mere speculation, but with that grim spectre which 
confronts the unemployed, tramping hateful streets in search of 
food and shelter. We are already adding a million immigrants 
a year to our population, yet, with strange perversity, these new- 
comers all cling to the great cities, crowding into the already 
overflowing tenements, and refusing to spread over the length 
and breadth of our great land. The result is that, in the country 
and on the farms, labor never was as scarce or wages as high as 
at the present time. The farms stretch out their hands in vain. 
Eailroads making extensions have to get help at the highest 
market prices, and many of their recruits are mere hoboes who 
desert immediately. A considerable portion of this year's mag- 
nificent crop was either reduced in quality or altogether lost be- 
cause it was impossible to get labor to handle it properly. We 
have to face this extreme congestion in our great towns, and 
knowing that within forty-four years we shall have a population 
of over two hundred millions, we are forced to ask ourselves what 
we are to do with our brother, whose keeper we are, and how we 
are to provide our children with shelter and daily bread ? 

Mr. Hill is met with the objection that America has enormous 
natural resources. Yes, he replies; but we are burning them up 
with scandalous improvidence. Our great resources are four : the 
sea, the forest, the mines, the soil. As for the sea, we can draw 
little more from it. The forest, once a rich heritage, is rapidly 
disappearing. Within twenty yenrs we shall have nowhere east 
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of the Koeky Mountains a timber product worth recording. This 
much is clear. What is less clear is that we are wasting in the 
same fashion other resources which no repentance can restore, no 
ingenuity can replenish. The nation publishes periodically the 
record of a scattering of assets never to be regained, and waits 
with a smile of complacence for general congratulation. The two 
great resources of the underearth are coal and iron. The coal 
output of the United States is now more than 350,000,000 tons 
annually, between forty and fifty per cent, of the world's entire 
supply. The estimated life of the Pennsylvania anthracite fields 
is put at little more than fifty years, and the demand for soft 
coal is many times greater. By the middle of the present cen- 
tury, when our population shall have reached the two-hundred- 
million mark, the greater part of our best and most convenient 
coal will have been consumed. 

The prospect of our mighty iron interest is even more threaten- 
ing and more sure. The most reasonable computation of scientific 
authority affirms that existing production cannot be maintained 
for fifty years, assuming that all the available iron ore known to 
us is mined. And we place a bounty on the exhaustion of the 
home supply of both coal and iron by a tariff which prohibits 
recourse to outside supplies. In England matters have gone 
further. Her iron supply is more nearly exhausted. Her coal is 
already being drawn from the deeper levels. The added cost 
pinches the market, and makes her trade smaller in both volume 
and profits. Already there is the cry of want and suffering from 
every street in England. Prom a million to a million and a half 
of men are huddling together in her cities, uttering the most 
pathetic and most awful ultimatum, " Damn your charity, give us 
work I" 

The sea, the forest, the mines have thus reached, or will soon 
reach, their limit. There remains the soil. This is the only as- 
set that does not perish, because it contains within itself the pos- 
sibility of infinite renewal. Then Mr. Hill shows how recklessly 
and improvidently we have dealt with the soil. Only one-half of 
the land in private ownership is now tilled, and that tillage does 
not produce one-half of what the land might be made to yield, 
without losing an atom of its fertility. Yet the waste of our 
treasure has proceeded so far that the actual value of the soil for 
productive purposes has already deteriorated more than it should 
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have done in five centuries of use. In truth, we do not till the 
soil in any serious sense. We only skim the rich cream year hy 
year, exhausting the virgin fertility of the earth, and rapidly ex- 
tracting its productive powers. And this with that army of an- 
other hundred million people marching in plain sight toward us, 
and expecting and demanding that they shall be fed. 

Here is our danger. Our salvation lies in a wise use of the 
soil, our greatest inheritance, and " the mother of humanity." If 
not another acre were to be redeemed from the wilderness, if the 
soil were treated kindly and intelligently, if industry were dis- 
tributed duly, and popular attention were concentrated upon the 
best possible utilization of our one unfailing national resource, 
there would be produced all necessary food for more than six 
hundred million people. Now, as ever, concludes Mr. Hill, to 
the nation and the race, as to the individual, Nature, the unrelent- 
ing task-mistress of the centuries, holds out in one hand her horn 
of plenty and in the other her scourge. This country has brought 
itself within the reach of the thong, while grasping at the satis- 
faction of present appetite^ and forgetting the primal relation be- 
tween the earth and man. The pathway to prosperity is still open. 
The divinity of the earthly life at heart is kind. Under her rule 
there are work and abundant reward for all, but these must be 
won in her designated way and in no other. Her pointing finger, 
that has never varied since man came upon the earth, shows the 
old and only way to safety and honor. Upon the readiness with 
which this is understood, the sober dignity with which a whole 
nation rises to the winning of its broad and permanent prosperity, 
will depend the individual well-being of this and many genera- 
tions. Largely by this method will posterity, our fit and righteous 
judge, determine whether what issues from the crucible of this 
twentieth century is a bit of rejected dross to be cast aside, or a 
drop of golden metal to shine forever upon the rosary of the 
years. 

The eloquence of this and its truth are undeniable. What seems 
to me quite as noteworthy is its bearing on Socialism, which Mr. 
Hill himself does not point out. Socialism perceives the same 
symptoms: our overcrowded cities, the wretched surroundings of 
so many of our poor, the growing pressure of privation. And 
Socialism declares that these evils are the fruit of Capitalism. To 
gain redemption, we must give back to the people the great re- 
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sources of Nature. The people must own the coal, the iron, the 
land. Then all will be well. Now, the essence of the matter is 
this: the argument we have just followed shows conclusively that 
the nationalization of coal and iron would be the merest pallia- 
tive, useless within two generations ; while, as to the land, we have, 
in fact, distributed it to the people to a degree never seen in hu- 
man history. Within the memory of men still living, half a con- 
tinent has been given to the people, for the mere asking. Yet 
the misuse of this splendid gift has been deplorable, and threatens 
to be disastrous. What the people need is not more land, but 
the wisdom and temperance to use wisely what they already have, 
and of which they till only a fraction, and that so badly, that its 
value, instead of rising, steadily falls. There is a boundless de- 
mand for labor in our fields, but the people, flowing into this coun- 
try at the rate of a million a year, cling to our cities and our 
tenements, and refuse to go to the land. We want, not Socialism, 
but a wise Individualism. Individual honesty in dealing with 
nature, individual providence in building for the future of the 
soil, individual sacrifice in refraining from an immediate gain 
for the sake of those who shall come after us. The whole of hu- 
man experience shows that individual ownership of the soil, with 
individual love of the soil, such as the peasants of France and 
Ireland have, is the true way to increase our treasure. The ills 
Socialism deplores do not rest on Capitalism at all. They rest 
on moral deficiencies in vast numbers of individuals, ourselves 
included, and deficiencies well within our power to cure. 

III. 

The Hon. Morgan J. O'Brien is equally impressed with our 
national improvidence. It has been said by a man of affairs, he 
tells us, that we are a profligate nation. And in commenting on 
this, one of our daily papers has said that the phrase is one of such 
happy coinage that it might be styled an inspiration. The con- 
ditions which make it apt would be far from inspiring if we were 
forced to look upon them as enduring. For we are a profligate 
nation, because we are spendthrifts not only of our natural re- 
sources, but of our physical and mental energies as well. We 
are money-reckless, work-reckless, ambition-reckless, play-reck- 
less, social-reckless, according to our spheres and callings. We 
are cutting down our forests and our nerves, exhausting our 
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mines and our mettle, piling our speculations and our aspirations 
to the tottering-point. Literally, in the heat of the day we take 
no thought for the morrow. 

Mr. Hill has shown that one of our great dangers is the flow 
of immigrants and our own rural population to the great cities, 
thus depleting the land, which is our one permanent source of 
wealth. Judge O'Brien shows us another aspect of the city prob- 
lem. Taking up the American city, he tells us, we find that it 
is composed of a heterogeneous mass of people. Emigrants have 
come to us from every country in the world. In the matter of 
assimilation alone, we have one of the most difficult social and 
political problems to solve. Through emigration, thousands are 
annually landed on our shores who differ from us in language, 
customs and habits. Extending, as we have, an invitation to the 
persecuted and downtrodden, it was not only natural, but in- 
evitable that the increase in our population should be largely 
made up of the foreign born ; and, while the part which they have 
played in the growth and development of the country in the past 
has not been insignificant, the continuous flow from other coun- 
tries is placing upon those entrusted with the administration of 
affairs great burdens and responsibilities. The difference in 
habits, customs, mental and moral equipment of the different 
races that go to make up a city population has rendered it next 
to impossible to settle on any fixed policy which should be applied 
in the suppression, particularly, of the three great social evils of 
gambling, intemperance and immorality, which are menaces to 
our civilization. This uncertainty in policy, due to the complex 
character of the population, has added greatly to the responsibili- 
ties and difficulties of those entrusted with the administration of 
city affairs. It cannot be denied, however, that any attempt to 
lower the moral standards which are recognized by honest and 
decent people in every community would be fraught with the 
most dreadful consequences. We have made giant strides in 
every direction, but we must not shut our eyes to the blots on our 
civilization. The tendency of a too rapid material growth is to 
produce materialism; and it has been concluded by those who 
have observed the rapid growth of the modern city, with its 
enormous production of wealth, with its destruction of human 
life, with its overcrowding of the poor and laboring classes into 
badly equipped and insufficient rooms in tenement-houses, that 
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the tendency of the modern city is too materialistic, and on that 
account a menace to itself. This massing of large numbers of 
the population in one place, which will increase with the century, 
will tend to strengthen the forces of Socialism and materialism, 
the result, necessarily, of the enormous wealth of the few and the 
poverty of the many; and thus, upon a larger field and under 
new and untried conditions, will be fought out the battle be- 
tween Individualism and morality on one side, and Socialism and 
materialism on the other, and upon the outcome will depend the 
defeat or the realization of the aspirations and hopes of democracy. 

It seems to me that, in the closing sentence, Judge O'Brien 
has pointed out the root of the evil of Socialism. Before dwell- 
ing on this, let me quote one more passage. In considering 
American civilization, Judge O'Brien tells us it will be found 
that in the main it was established and built by men of severe 
and rugged virtues who were deeply imbued with religious prin- 
ciples, and that the laws and manners and customs of the people 
were pervaded with high moral ideals. In the past, great social 
problems have been adjusted in a way consistent with truth and 
justice, and thus we have acquired the garnered fruits of the 
civilization of the ages, and the promise, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, of a theatre wherein can be exhibited the highest achieve- 
ments of man. If there should be a failure to realize this seeming 
destiny, it will be due to Socialism and materialism, and the in- 
ordinate growth of the vices and tendencies to which we have 
adverted, but which, as yet, have had no serious effect upon our 
growing civilization. 

Judge O'Brien thus makes it clear that the dangers which 
menace the enormous masses of people in our rapidly growing 
cities are the fruit, not of Capitalism at all, but of low moral 
development in large masses of people; the same cause which 
Mr. Hill showed was the root of our greatest economic evils. It 
is significant that Judge O'Brien invariably classes Socialism and 
materialism together, and this may well remind us that Social- 
ism is at heart intensely materialistic. In every Socialistic argu- 
ment there is the tacit assumption that material welfare is the 
supreme good; and the impeachments of our present system are 
all based on the fact that material comforts are not equally dis- 
tributed. One can well see that, in a social state founded on this 
assumption, every finer energy of the human heart and eoul would 
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be in danger of being smothered. For the Socialist holds that 
these finer energies have a merely decorative value, and do not 
rest on eternal principles of life. In the Socialist's view, these 
finer qualities would all have to yield to the great end of universal 
comfort. But the truth is, that what is best in our humanity 
has sprung, not from the desire of comfort at all, but from self- 
sacrifice and a courageous willingness to face death. It is this 
failure rightly to value the finer energies of man which pre- 
vents the Socialists from seeing that the organizing faculty is 
one of the greatest and most benign, as well as one comparatively 
rare; and that it is to the possession of this faculty, and not to 
Capitalism, that most of our great fortunes, whether individual 
or corporate, are due. This organizing faculty enables its pos- 
sessor to make fertile the work of fifty or five hundred or five 
thousand other men; in a greater degree it is able to combine 
the lesser organizing power of a score of gifted individuals into 
a corporate whole, and thus to direct and enhance the working 
power of tens of thousands. But the Socialist sees nothing in 
the creative individual but the big figures of his income, and 
directs all his arguments and reforming zeal against these. Yet 
I am convinced that there is a large measure of illusion in all 
this, and that in reality we are all much more nearly on a level. 
No one of us, even a multimillipnaire, wears two suits of clothes 
at once, or eats two dinners, or is in two rooms at once. And 
the same six feet of earth will presently accommodate us all. 
The real difference lies not in the figures of our incomes, but in 
the moral forces of our lives. And I think that a right estimate 
of our spiritual possibilities, a truer self-respect, is the antidote 
for this comparing of incomes. Here again what we need is more 
Individualism ; not less. We need to add to high individual tal- 
ent a high sense of honor; the moral sense of obligation to others 
must be added* to the power to organize the work of others. 
This moral force, widely distributed, will guard us against the 
great possibilities of evil which Judge O'Brien so wisely points 
out. 

IV. 
Lastly, we call on M . Clemenceau, representing " the clear and 
critical spirit of France." Mr. Hill has indirectly shown the 
economic weakness of Socialism. Judge O'Brien has wisely re- 
vealed its materialism. M. Clemenceau, with eloquent good 
vol. olxxxiv. — no. 607. 12 
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sense, touches on an extremely practical point. Replying to M. 
Jaures, spokesman of the Socialists, he points out that we must 
distinguish between two different elements in the social organiza- 
tion, between the man and the system. It seems simpler to re- 
form, in theory, the system; any one can take it up at his pleas- 
ure. But if you will reflect that the system of the social organiza- 
tion is only and can only be the result of successive human ideas, 
it is clear that arbitrarily to modify the social organization, with- 
out troubling yourself to find out whether the man is in a con- 
dition to adapt himself to it, can only lead to disorder. Thus 
even those who set out to remake the social organization first 
are brought back to the reform of the individual. If you reform 
the individual, says M. Clemenceau to the Socialists, if you give 
yourself, not exclusively, but chiefly, to the reform of the human 
personality, man will discover for himself the system of organiza- 
tion which suits him, without giving heed to your theories, or 
to the prophecies you have ventured on, and which certainly will 
not be fulfilled, because you cannot, unless you are yourselves 
divine, predict the evolution of mankind. When you have given 
us the system of the new society, you will still have to find a new 
man to live in it. Man, as he now exists, is not the man you 
need to live in your society. You propose to manufacture the 
future by direct means; we, on our part, manufacture the men 
who will make the future; and we thus accomplish a miracle 
much greater than yours. We do not fabricate a man expressly 
for our city; we take man as he is, all roughhewn from his 
primitive caves, with his cruelty and his kindness, his egoism and 
his altruism, his pity for the evils which he endures himself and 
for those which he himself makes his kind endure. We take him 
fallible, inconsistent, groping his way to he knows not what bet- 
ter thing. We enlighten and enlarge him; we. weaken his evil 
propensities and fortify him in what is good, and we give him 
freedom and we justify him, and, drawing him away from the 
bestial rule of force, we lead him by degrees to an ever-nearer 
approximation to a loftier justice. And every day there is a little 
more disinterestedness, a little more nobility, goodness, beauty; 
a new power over both himself and the outer world. 

M. Clemenceau lays us all under an obligation by pointing out 
that the Socialist state would in reality be a despotism, under 
whatever name it might be veiled. I am bound to recognize, he 
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tells M. Jaures, that you have set up an organization from the 
principle of which my bourgeois soul recoils. I mean what you 
call unification. Unification, to my eyes, is nothing but a kind of 
catholization of Socialism. It is the heavy hand of a governing 
oligarchy laid on a democracy of workmen who are struggling 
for freedom. It is the introduction of that ancient state of mind 
which, in order to secure the triumph of the gospel, has turned a 
message of liberty into a most terrible instrument of authority over 
the free expansion of the individual. The dogmatic spirit has been 
banished from the purely intellectual sphere, and we will have 
nothing to do with reestablishing it in the sphere of economics. 

One of the most courageous and valuable parts of M. Clemen- 
ceau's address raises a prime question of liberty. I have watched 
closely, he tells us, some strikes in which my views have brought 
me to take the side of the strikers; but I must avow that I found 
myself in dire embarrassment when I heard a man who was re- 
proached with applying for work to the office answer: " You have 
gone on strike to get a better wage. I do not say you are wrong. 
But I have a wife and family, and I have earned nothing for three 
months. Work is offered me ; if I refuse it, will you feed my lit- 
tle ones V That is not primarily a question of Socialism, but it 
is a question of the dogmatic spirit of Socialism, of the tendency 
to coerce and tyrannize over minorities. The individual liberty 
of man is one of the most precious things our suffering and sin- 
ning humanity has yet attained, and we must resist to the last 
whatever seeks to destroy this sacred inheritance. 

Another aspect of the question of liberty is this. One may 
well hold that whatever progress mankind has made, since the 
days of those primitive caves M. Clemenceau reminds us of, was 
due to the free creative force of exceptionally gifted individuals. 
But we have not yet left the darkness behind us. Our humanity 
has yet many victories to win, victories of the spirit, of the mind 
and of the body. What, then, could be more calamitous than 
to assent to any social system which would in effect tie the 
hands of the strong creative spirits, and make them servants of 
the blind and stumbling masses. Whatever we may think of 
visible aristocracy, there is an inalienable aristocracy of souls; 
and now, as ever, the salvation of mankind lies in obedience to 
the spiritual aristocracy of courage, of heroic vision, of self-sacri- 
fice, Charles Johnston. 



